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THE POETRY OF AMY LOWELL 

Miss Amy Lowell published her first volume of poetry in 1912, 
when she was 38 years old. The ten years antecedent were 
spent in preparation for what she believed to be her life work, 
and not till 1910 did she appear in print. She had as a back- 
ground the best New England aristocracy, as represented by the 
Lowell and Lawrence families, much travel abroad and in 
America, and experience in the world of men and affairs. Her 
first volume was what one might expect of such preparation, — 
a piece of very excellent craftsmanship, which has echoes of 
several poets and poetical periods. She had not yet become a 
real creator. The dome of many-colored glass does not stain the 
white radiance of eternity ; rather it incloses some very pretty 
flowers which no gentleman's conservatory should be without. 
All the poems are in the conventional metres, treat of conven- 
tional subjects, and have the true conventional manner, — all 
very respectable according to the canons of the best nine- 
teenth century, not to say Victorian, criticism. A goodly 
number of them are frankly imitative. Keats, Miss Lowell's 
first inspiration, as she says in a letter quoted by Professor 
Phelps, is almost copied in a poem entitled "Suggested by the 
Cover of a Volume of Keats's Poems" : — 

Wild little bird, who chose thee for a sign 

To put upon the cover of this book ? 

Who heard thee singing in the distance dim, 

The vague, far greenness of the enshrouding wood, 

When the damp freshness of the morning earth 

Was full of pungent sweetness and thy song ? 

Less patently but none the less surely he is responsible for the 
"hushed expectancy," "the reedy note of an oaten pipe," the 
"cypress tall and dark," the "nightingale in his most passionate 
mood," of "Teatro Bambino." The early Tennyson metre and 
diction run all through "The Apples of Hesperides," and "In 
Memoriam" is surely echoed in "To Elizabeth Ward Perkins," 
in which the poet laments her inability to find expression in 
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verse because doubt has chilled her soul and made her mute and 
still: — 

Silent and winter-killed I stand, 
No carol hymns my debt to you ; 
But take this frozen thought in lieu, 
And thaw its music lin your hand. 

The romantic poetry of the Pre-Raphaelites and others is 
responsible for "The Road to Avignon," with its minstrel on 
the marble stair who touches his silver strings, its sapphire floor 
of the sea, its lady ever listless and wan, and all the rest of the 
familiar and outworn figures and properties of a verse that is 
past. Even the special and peculiar subjects of the Pre-Rapha- 
elites are appropriated in "On Carpaccio's Picture, the Dream of 
St. Ursula," which might belong to the Rossetti group of pic- 
ture poems. Wordsworth is summoned to appear in "Monad- 
nock in Early Spring" and "To an Early Daffodil," for Miss 
Lowell, like a famous biblical character, has a familiar spirit 
that can bring up whom she pleases. There are other poems 
that suggest nothing so much as the "Thousand and One Gems 
of Poetry" in their treatment of familiar themes like life com- 
pared to a stream "on which we strew petal by petal the flower of 
our heart," the mortality of things beautiful, the inspiration 
that comes from "constant intercourse with human minds." 
All these are treated in the most approved manner, in pleasing 
verse, but without the imaginative touch. 

This volume, however, is not mere imitation: there are signs 
of coming achievement in thought and diction. The true Im- 
agism of which later Miss Lowell was to be the prophet, priest, 
and king, does not yet appear, but it is on the way. One of the 
rules of the canon is that Imagist poetry shall present an exact 
image, in contrast to the "high-sounding, artificial generalities 
which convey no exact impression." In this there is, as she says, 
nothing particularly new, just as there is nothing new in any of 
the other rules of the creed; but it is characteristic of pe- 
riods of revolt that they revert as much to what is excellent 
in the old as advance to what has been hitherto unknown or 
untried. What Miss Lowell attains to in this volume is a 
first step towards "a clear presentation of what the author 
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wishes to convey," or exact and vivid description. Nearly 
every poem is to a greater or less extent an illustration of 
her skill in this respect. Particularly good are "A Japanese 
Wood-Carving" and "A Coloured Print by Shokei," in their 
massing of vivid details, and in their summoning to the imag- 
ination pictures of which the subjects of the poems are but the 
symbols. The contrast of the two images of the forest and the 
sea is well done, even if the prosaic does at times intrude, as 

here : — 

Dark midnight storms had roared and crashed among 
Its branches, breaking here and there a limb. 

Another well-executed contrast comes outin"J-K. Huysmans," 
which depicts the sordidness and horror and slime of a saloon 
and its immediate environment as seen by a miserable wretch, 
and then a wonderful church interior as the same man saw it a 
few minutes later. 

Another respect in which the coming greatness of Miss Lowell 
is anticipated is in her love poetry, and especially in her remark- 
able presentation of the masculine point of view. In some of her 
poems, of course, the attempt at rendering passion fails. The 
closing lines of "Venetian Glass," for instance, do not get be- 
neath the surface : — 

Tis well. 
Thank God that I have known a soul so true, 
So nobly just, so worthy to be loved ! 

And there are others no better and some worse. But in "Hora 
Stellatrix" and "Dipsa" her characteristic love poetry for the 
first time makes itself felt as sensuous, masculine, passionate. 
These poems have the beauty and rapture of love in its complete 
surrender. 

There are a few delectable verses for children in the closing 
pages of this volume, most of which compare favorably with 
Stevenson's. Every now and then, however, her children slip 
into the language of their elders, and they show a precocious 
familiarity with the Naiads' hair and the Pleiades and Cassiopeia 
and of islands lost in the Spanish Main. . A fair sample of her 
surer work is contained in the first two stanzas of "The 
Pleiades":— 
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By day you cannot see the sky, 
For it is up so very high. 
You look and look, but it's so blue 
That you can never see right through. 

But when night comes it is quite plain, 
And all the stars are out again. 
They seem just like old friends to me, 
I've known them all my life, you see. 

As soon as one passes from A Dome of Many-Coloured Glass 
into Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds, one realizes the advance 
Miss Lowell has made, though only two years 4 have elapsed. 
The third book, Men, Women, and Ghosts (1916) marks the 
change that has come over our life and thought in consequence of 
the war, wheu the older poetry has become a thing of the past. 
Can Grande's Castle, the last volume, which appeared just be- 
fore the war, was brought to a close by the armistice, shows a 
corresponding advance, if not improvement, in technique and 
manner over the preceding poems. A striking indication of the 
development from the conventional to the modern, so called, 
appears in the fact that A Dome employs only regular metrical 
and rhymed verse ; that out of 54 poems Sword Blades has 29 
specimens of regular metre, 22 of vers libre, and only 3 of 
polyphonic prose; that Men, Women, and Ghosts has only 6 exam- 
ples of metrical verse, but 17 of vers libre and 8 of polyphonic 
prose; and that Can Grande's Castle has nothing but polyphonic 
prose. Furthermore, there is a corresponding improvement in 
the quality of Miss Lowell's modern mediums. 

The Preface to Sword Blades shows that the poet has been 
learning her trade between the appearances of the first two 
volumes, and she states a few principles that have directed her in 
her poetic development. "In the first place," she rather 
belligerently thrusts forth, "I wish to state my firm belief that 
poetry should not try to teach, that it should exist simply be- 
cause it is a created beauty, even if some times the beauty of a 
Gothic grotesque. . . . How far we are from 'admitting the 
universe' ! The Universe, which flings down its continents and 
seas and leaves them without comment. Art is as much a func- 
tion of the Universe as an Equinoctial gale, or the Law of 
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Gravitation ; and we insist upon considering it merely a little 
scroll work, of no great importance unless it be studded with 
nails from which pretty and uplifting sentiments may be hung!" 
All which is true enough not to call for statement, if one empha- 
sizes the words "try to teach." The poet who tries to teach is 
neither a poet nor a teacher. Browning has put the thing well 
when he makes Fra Lippo Lippi say : — 

Or say there's beauty with no soul at all — 

( I never saw it — put the case the same — ) 

If you get simple beauty and naught else, 

You get about the best thing God invents : 

That's somewhat : and you'll find the soul you have missed 

Within yourself, when you return Him thanks. 

And beauty that has a soul or that discovers a soul teaches as 
inevitably as anything in this world. Even admitting, too, that 
art is as much a function of the Universe as natural phenomena, 
we must admit that it functions only through man and man's 
soul and thereby fulfils a great human need just as the law of gravi- 
tation may be said to fulfil a great natural need. In fulfilling 
this human need art teaches not deliberately but inevitably. 

A second principle that has operated in the poetic education 
of Amy Lowell has to do with her verse form, particularly with 
what the French call vers litre, or as she prefers to call it, "un- 
rhymed cadence," though the vulgar call it "free verse," 
apparently classing it with free thought, free speech, free love, 
and all the other free things. This verse is "built upon 'or- 
ganic rhythm,' or the rhythm of the speaking voice with its 
necessity for breathing, rather than upon a strict metrical 
system. .... These poems, built upon cadence, are more sub- 
tle, but the laws they follow are not less fixed. Merely chop- 
ping prose lines into lengths does not produce cadence ; it is con- 
structed upon mathematical and absolute laws of balance and 
time." And in another place she says, ''Free verse within its 
own law of cadence has no absolute rules; it would not be free if 
it had." The law of cadence is thus defined: "The unit of vers 
libre is not the foot, the number of the syllables, the quantity, 
or the line. The unit is the strophe, which may be the whole 
poem, or may be only a part. Each strophe is a complete circle. ' ' 
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"The whole poem must^be as rounded and recurring as the 
circular swing of a balanced pendulum. It can be fast or slow, 
it may even jerk, but this perfect swing it must have, even its 
jerks must follow the central movement." 

Now, as Professor Lowes points out, regular verse is also at 
its best essentially strophic, and the difference between regular 
and free verse is that "in the one, the constituent rhythmic ele- 
ments, namely metrical lines, have a relatively uniform beat ; in 
the other, they are free to vary as they please." As a result 
there is no restriction upon the choice of words such as is im- 
posed by metrical verse, though as Professor Lowes remarks, the 
great poets never seem to be troubled by metrical limitations in 
finding the mots juste. "But," he continues, "the peril of the 
movement at the hands of its most notable exponents lies ... in 
an over-preoccupation with an exquisite craftsmanship in verbal 

textures Of such technique there can scarcely be too 

much in a slipshod world ; but the self-imposed restriction of that 
technique to the expression of sheer immediacy of experience is 
a grave limitation." Furthermore, in the matter of rhythm it is 
difficult to tell when freedom ceases and license begins. There 
is no norm as in regular verse, and as Professor Lowes puts it, 
"freedom is felt as the freedom of art, only when it is exercised 
within restraint. The restraining rhythms of the free verse 
strophe, to be sure, are there, but they are themselves unre 
strained, ^except by an inner compulsion of their own. And that 
compulsion is felt at all, it would seem, only by the finer 
craftsmen of the genre. ' ' The freedom of free verse has not been 
bought at a great price, as all true freedom must be. One feels 
in it none of the exhilaration of difficulty overcome as one does 
when he looks carefully into the great work of Shakespeare or 
Milton or Keats. Its possibilities do not seem so great as the 
attainments of metrical verse, but that may be because it is still 
in its infancy. Meanwhile there is no doubt that much good 
poetry is being written in free verse; one need not go beyond 
Miss Lowell's books to prove that. That much free verse is 
nothing but badly chopped prose is true; but an art form is to be 
judged by its best not by its worst specimens. 

The third point in Miss Lowell's Preface has to do with a new 
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medium never in this exact form attempted in English, though it 
has distant cousins in Elizabethan and other times. This is 
called polyphonic prose. It is treated at greater length in the 
Preface to Can Grande 's Castle. Here Miss Lowell says it is 
"the freest, the most elastic, of all forms, for it follows at will 
any, and all, of the rules which guide other forms. Metrical 
verse has one set of laws, condensed verse another ; 'polyphonic 
prose' can go from one to the other in the same poem with no 
sense of incongruity. Its only touchstone is the taste and feeling 
of its author." Its chief fundamental principle is "an insistence 
on the absolute adequacy of the manner of a passage to the thought 
it embodies." The rhythm is "the long, flowing cadence of ora- 
torical prose. The variations permitted to this cadence enable 
the poet to change the more readily into those of vers libre, or 
even to take the regular beat of metre, should such a marked 
time seem advisable." Other "voices" employed in this me- 
dium are rhyme, assonance, alliteration, and return. "Rhyme is 
employed to give a richness of effect, to heighten the musical 
feeling of a passage, but it is employed in a different way from 
that usual in metrical verse." For although the poet may, in- 
deed must, employ rhyme, it is not done always, nor, for the 
most part, regularly. In other words, the rhymes should seldom 
come at the ends of the cadences, unless such an effect be espe- 
cially desired." "Return .... is usually achieved by the re- 
currence of a dominant thought or image, coming in irregularly 
and in varying words, but still giving the spherical effect .... 
imperative in all poetry." 

As intimated above, this experiment with rhythmical prose is 
not absolutely new. The Euphuistic prose of the sixteenth cen- 
tury employed the devices of alliteration, assonance, and rhyme, 
and it had a rhythm not strictly that of prose. It was for a while 
very much the fashion; it served its purpose in the evolution of 
English diction; and then it died. Whether this new form will 
last longer than its remote predecessor it is not for the critic to 
say. It is enough to note that Miss Lowell has done some very 
pleasing work in this medium, but that she can do in any medium, 
and for my part I prefer her work in metrical verse, as in her 
effective poem, "Dried Marjoram," in the May Atlantic of last 
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year, or even in vers libre, to her finest accomplishments in 
polyphonic prose. Theoretically, it does not promise what met- 
rical verse has done, since it is not based on the fundamental 
principle that aesthetic pleasure is greatest when it gives a 
sense of difficulty overcome, as when the poet is required to ad- 
here to a fixed form and yet attain as much variety in so doing 
as will remove all suggestion of formalism or artificiality. The 
charm of great verse lies in the consciousness of having the ex- 
pected, one might say, surprised by the unexpected ; of having, 
for instance, the regular iambic pentameter transformed with in- 
finite variety into the blank verse of Shakespeare's later plays. 
The joy of surmounting a difficulty, which is the peculiar 
feature of metrical verse in its supreme manifestations, gives 
way in polyphonic prose to the satisfaction of being able to walk 
around it. If the metrical swing of the alliteration or the rhyme, 
which the "prose" poet would use in this medium, interferes 
with his diction, it can wait for a more convenient season ; it does 
not compel the poet to find room for both diction and poetic re- 
quirements at the same time. 

When we come to the poems of Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds, 
we find little that suggests imitation. "Sunshine through a Cob- 
webbed Window" reminds one somewhat of Matthew Arnold's 
"Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse" in its contrast of the day 
that is past with the pushing and fighting in the turbid stream 
of modern life. "The Book of Hours of Sister Clotilde" is Pre- 
Raphaelite in its delight in color and its treatment of mediaeval 
religion as merely aesthetic. Even one of the polyphonic poems, 
"In a Castle," in a way recalls some of Morris's grim pieces, 
like his "Haystack in the Flood," so admirably in each case is 
the atmosphere of utter gloom conveyed to the reader. 

The introductory poem, "Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds," 
strikes the keynote of the volume and stands out in rather sur- 
prising contrast to the thought of the Preface. For the mean- 
ing is that "Ephraim Bard, Dealer in Words," from whom all 
poets get their wares, supplies swords "to carve a breach through 
old abuses the world condones," and poppy seeds are dreams to 
bring one into the ideal, the romantic, in return for which the 
poet must give "life, your nerve force, your joy, your strife, 
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.... and losing life think it complete." So is poetry the 
teacher. The idea of self-dedication to the soul of beauty and 
truth is as old as poetry itself, but the presentation here is fresh 
and new. Even more dogmatic yet within the province of poetry 
is "Astigmatism," a poem which criticizes Ezra Pound's poetry, 
or his theory of poetry, in a very delicate ironic vein. Only roses, 
he would say, are beautiful; all the other flowers, the daisies, 
the purple and blue flags, the dahlias, and the rest the poet 
strikes down with his walking-stick of fine and polished ivory. 
So it is symbolically with Pound's treatment of poetry, and 
thus does Miss Lowell very aptly and artistically deliver 
her message of the universality of great art, and she does not 
preach or merely teach. Over and over again one finds in these 
poems the idea of the spiritualizing power of beauty. ' 'The Coal 
Picker" gathers up the coal amid horrible surroundings and yet 
sees in the latent fire in the soul of "half-a-dozen clinker coals" 
the wonder and romance which will out of dirt and misery light 
the fire of poesy. Still more striking is "A Tale of Starvation," 
which tells of a man who hated and was hated for good reasons, 
yet whose whole outlook on life was transformed and beautified 
by his discovering and cherishing an exquisite vase. When 
through a clumsy slip he broke the vase, he lost all desire of life 
and starved himself to death. 

The rest of the volume following the introductory piece is di- 
vided into two sections headed respectively "Sword Blades" 
and "Poppy Seeds." Some excellent satirical pieces are found 
among the "Sword Blades," such as "The Precinct Rochester," 
which strikes home with its telling juxtaposition of the beautiful, 
secluded selfishness of the Cathedral close and the yelping and 
muttering selfishness of the discontented outside it. The beauty 
inside is going to decay, and the mob outside care more for 
bread than for beauty. The present discontent may not be 
cured by ignoring it. More direct and explicit in its satire is 
"The Cyclists," though why cyclists should be used as the basis 
of the figure is not clear. Is it good imagism to speak of them 
as birds of prey "careening and circling over the dying of Eng- 
land" ? It was written before the war had proved that England 
was still "the Dominant Mother, the Virile," and not as the poet 
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says, "rotting before time." The character of not a little of 
Miss Lowell's satire is indicated in her sonnet called "Irony" : — 

An arid daylight shines along the beach 

Dried to a grey monotony of tone, 

And stranded jelly-fish melt soft upon 
The sunbaked pebbles. Far beyond their reach 
Sparkles a wet, reviving sea. Here bleach 

The skeletons of fishes, every bone 

Polished and stark, like traceries of stone, 
The joints and knuckles hardened each to each. 

And they are dead while waiting for the sea, 
The moon-pursuing sea, to come again. 

Their hearts are blown away on the hot breeze. 

Only the shells and stones can wait to be 

Washed bright. For living things, who suffer pain, 

May not endure till time can bring them ease. 

This irony is found in both sections of the book ; it lies at the 
base of "A Tale of Starvation," of "The Great Adventure of 
Max Breuck," where a man wakes from the greatest romantic 
passion of his life only to find that it is an illusion created by a 
drug, and then in utter despair shoots himself, of "Clear, with 
Light, Variable Winds," in which a poet is destroyed by the 
love of a statue of a beautiful woman which comes to life and 
takes possession of him. 

Miss Lowell's love poems, as noted in the first volume, for the 
most part present the masculine point of view and with surpris- 
ing effectiveness. There are a few which express the feelings 
of the woman, and they do so very delicately and convincingly. 
Such are "A Gift" with its quiet, feminine beauty, the radiant 
joy of "Apology" with its little reservation at the end, and the 
appealing tragedy of "The Forsaken." Among the masculine 
poems notice the roistering audacity of "Anticipation," the gar- 
gantuan excess of "Vintage," the whole-hearted devotion of 
"Obligation," which rises to a climax of feeling in its isolated 
last line, "Dearest of my heart," the tumult in the soul of the 
departing lover as it beats in the lines of "The Taxi." Mascu- 
line passion has been carried to tragic excess in "The Great Ad- 
venture of Max Breuck," in which the illusion of a dream is car- 
ried over into life with such force that the hero kills himself, 
and it has gone over into hysterics in "After Hearing a Waltz 
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by Bartok," so that one has a sense in reading it of physical 
suffering. "In a Castle" is a grim story of illicit love set in an 
environment that brings out the horror of it all. Notice the 
wonderful effectiveness of the rain and the wind as they break 
in upon the silence of the crimes. 

The third volume, according to Miss Lowell herself, is made 
upTentirely of stories, and is therefore appropriately entitled 
Men, Women, and Ghosts. "But the word 'stories' has been 
stretched," she says in her Preface, "to its fullest application. 
It includes .... a few pieces of less obvious story-telling im- 
port in which one might say that the dramatis persona are air, 
clouds, trees, houses, streets, and such like things. ' ' The range 
of subject and thought is much wider in this volume than in 
either of the preceding, and how far they are from the imitative 
stage of the first volume ! They may be set in the eighteenth 
century, like "Patterns" and the Napoleonic poems, but the 
spirit 5 'is that of to-day and it is largely inspired by the war. 
Thus "Patterns," which in many ways is one of the most re- 
markable in the collection, is symbolic of the modern woman's 
fierce rebellion against the conventions or patterns that deny her 
freedom to express herself. She is hemmed in by the conventions 
of society, symbolized by her "stiff brocaded gown," the formal 
garden, the well-trained servants, when all the time she wants 
to have her lover break the patterns, "He forme, and I for him." 
But now he is dead, and — 

I shall go 

Up and down, 

In my gown. 

Gorgeously arrayed, 

Boned and stayed. 

And the softness of my body will be guarded 

from embrace 
By each button, hook, and lace. 
For the man who should loose me is dead, 
Fighting for the Duke in Flanders, 
In a pattern called a war. 
Christ! What are patterns for? 

Notice also how admirably this presents the woman's point of 
view, and yet how well it merges into and suggests the man's. 
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The stories in this volume, it is generally true, are nearly 
all tragic. Love is unfulfilled or it has to be content with the 
poignant memory of love realized in a single experience. En- 
durance continues till it breaks out in violent action, as the 
snapping of bands or death. And Miss Lowell well rises to her 
situations. Her climaxes are excellent, as in the final embrace 
of husband and wife as they go down to death in the presence of 
the lover in "Picthorn Manor," the smashing of the violin in 
"The Cremona Violin," the slamming of the door in "The 
Grocery," and the fainting in "Number 3 on the Docket." The 
grimness we found occasionally in the earlier volume appears 
intensified in "The Cross-Roads" and several of the stories of 
"An Overgrown Pasture." In the former the tragedy is sug- 
gested only and the rain emphasizes the sombreness of the 
incidents. In the New England stories of "An Overgrown 
Pasture' ' we have vivid portrayals of definite types, the woman 
who breaks bounds because her husband just lets her alone and 
will not regard her as other than a useful piece of household 
furniture that demands neither love nor gratitude; the "queer" 
woman in "Off the Turnpike," who has an hallucination that 
she had discovered a human hand, that she buried it, and that 
later, when she dug for it, it was not there; "Number 3 on the 
Docket, ' ' the woman who endured the terrible solitude on a farm 
with a silent husband till, unable to stand the strain any longer, 
she kills him with his logging axe. They are remarkable dramatic 
monologues. 

"The Cremona Violin" is the best full-length story Miss 
Lowell has so far told. It combines motives in other poems, 
the contrast between the matter-of-fact man and the master- 
musician, the conflict in the soul of the wife whose husband 
treats her merely as an obedient housekeeper and servant, the 
disturbance due to the new affection offered and accepted from 
a third person, the devotion of the musician to his art and conse- 
quent neglect of his wife. All these come to a climax when the wife 
destroys her husband's violin and goes out into the dark. There 
is a corresponding excellence in the form of the poem, with the 
narrative parts in the Chaucerian stanza and the lyrical interludes 
in a mixture of vers libre and irregular rhymed verse. Miss 
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Lowell has made this a wonderful medium for the passionate 
character of the music as it enters the starved soul of the wife, 
whose love of her husband's marvelous music is not even appreci- 
ated by him and whose craving for affection is only partly met 
by the devotion of her lover. The actual rendering of the music 
in words has been excellently done. 

The Napoleonic pieces and the "War Pictures" are the direct 
product of the war. The former carry the career of Napoleon 
through the popular enthusiasm for the great general to his fall. 
The first poem gives the background for the series, the cursed 
English, Nelson's ships, the emigres, the rotting chateaux, and 
the stirring days of the New Republic (a very modern touch). 
The second, "Malmaison," deals with the public and private 
affairs of Napoleon and Josephine, with the symbolism of the 
rain and the roses. "The Hammers" represents the agencies 
that are to destroy Napoleon, the English ships, the native forces 
that were turned against the old imperialism, and the power of 
England that drove the nails into his coffin in St. Helena. The 
"War Pictures" include a piece of effective symbolism in "Lead 
Soldiers," in which Tommy plays with his leaden soldiers, but 
represents the war lords ordering men by the million to be shot, 
and a satire called "A Ballad of Footmen," in which footmen 
debate rebellion, but get out of the way when the military appear. 
The horror and ruthlessness of war are brought out in "The 
Bombardment," in which beauty and innocence are destroyed. 
These poems are all very small portions of the tremendous canvas 
of the war, upon which Miss Lowell has focussed our attention 
in order to give some idea of the world catastrophe. 

Two of the canons of thelmagist school are: "(1) To use the 
language of common speech, but to employ always the exact word, 
not the nearly-exact, nor the merely decorative word ; and (2) To 
produce poetry that is hard and clear, never blurred nor in- 
definite. ' ' To discuss the first part of the first rule would bring up 
the old controversy of the Wordsworth Prefaces and the "Bio- 
graphia Literaria," and would lead us to where Coleridge led the 
criticism a hundred years ago. The language of common speech is 
no more the sole speech of Miss Lowell's poetry than it is of 
Wordsworth's "Lines Written Above Tintern Abbey," and let us 
4 
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be accordingly thankful. The rest of these canons Miss Lowell 
exemplifies in nearly every line of her poetry. So exact are 
her words in expressing the things she sees that they bite into 
one's consciousness like acid into glass. This is particularly 
noticeable in her rendering of color and sound. A few poems at 
the end of Men, Women, and Ghosts, grouped under the head 
of "Towns in Colour," show what Miss Lowell can do as an 
artist in the rendering in words of a scene that would appear to 
belong only to the province of painting; and yet it is no mere 
word-painting, for the sounds are also reproduced. Whenever she 
wishes to summon color to her aid, it comes in all its richness 
and fullness, the drab and cheerless as well as the gorgeous and 
magnificent. Occasionally one feels that the effects are extreme 
and violent, that the poet sees more than the scene justifies. 
Thus why should she describe red slippers in a shop-window 
in the following terms? — 

"The row of white, sparkling shop fronts is gashed and 
bleeding, it bleeds red slippers. They spout under the 
electric light, fluid and fluctuating, a hot rain — and freeze 
again to red slippers, myriadly multiplied in the mirror side 
of the window." 

It is a desire for the striking that leads her to use the following 
figure, not merely the desire for the exact word, it seems to me: 
"Water falls from the sky, and green-fanged lightning mouths the 
heavens." Doubtless the figure arrests one's attention, but like 
some other kinds of arrests it does not give any particular pleas- 
ure. But for the most part the images presented to the eye of 
imagination in these poems are so clear in outline and so amazingly 
colored that we have to go to Shelley to find them equalled — and 
surpassed. For Shelley surpassed Miss Lowell because he does 
not suggest either the violent or the extreme. After all, red 
slippers should not suggest an abattoir. 

Can Grande's Castle differs from the other volumes in that 
its poems constitute a unity, since, as Miss Lowell says in her 
Preface, they owe their origin to the war. "They are the result 
of a vision thrown suddenly back upon remote events to explain 
a strange and terrible reality Yet to-day can never be 
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adequately expressed, largely because we are a part of it and only 
a part. For that reason one is flung backward to a time which 
is not thrown out of proportion by any personal experience, and 
which on that very account lies extended in something like its 
present perspective." Hence the title of the book, which is 
taken from Richard Aldington's "At the British Museum," for 
Miss Lowell, like Aldington, sees history or Can Grande's Castle 
with the eye of imagination. 

Now what is it that the poet discovers by thus looking into 
the past? It is, Miss Lowell says, that "life goes on in spite of 
war; that war itself is an expression of life, a barbaric ex- 
pression on one side calling for an heroic expression on the 

other History has become life and [the poet] stands 

aghast and exhilarated before it." The first piece takes up the 
exploits of Nelson at Aboukir Bay and Trafalgar and his relations 
with Lady Hamilton, and its title "Sea-Blue and Blood-Red" 
suggests the propaganda posters of the war. In fact, the whole 
treatment is an emphasis on the spectacular and the sensational, 
a sort of artistic rendering of the colored headlines of a 
metropolitan daily. The next poem, "Guns as Keys: And the 
Great Gate Swings," deals with Perry's famous expedition to 
Japan to open the door for trade relations, and contrasts national 
characteristics in the attaining of that end. There is the pecu- 
liar ironic touch, too, in the reckoning of the gains and losses to 
each country as a result of the open door. Notice the skill with 
which the free verse is made to alternate with the polyphonic 
prose, the former to present the finer and more artistic Japanese 
and the latter the flamboyant American bent on gain and the 
accomplishment of a material purpose. "Hedge Island" is 
Miss Lowell trying her hand at what De Quincey did so well in 
the first part of "The Mail Coach" and succeeding without giv- 
ing an impression of mere imitation. With what a rush the 
polyphonic prose hurls one through the little island of England, 
and yet it seems to me the effect is tiresome; one would like a 
rest. There is a monotony in this speed which does not 
distinguish between the rush of the post-horses and the half- 
hour allowed for dinner. Notice, however, the change, and the 
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significance of the symbolism in the last paragraphs, marking 
the disappearance of the post-horses and coaches before the 
steam locomotive: — 

"But in the distance there is a puff of steam. Just a puff, 
but it will do. Post-boys, coachmen, guards, chaises, melt 
like meadow rime before the sun. 

"You spun your webs over England, hedge to hedge. You 
kept England bound together by your spinning wheels. But 
it is gone. They have driven a wedge of iron into your 

heart But still the hedges blow for the Spring, 

and dusty soldiers smell your roses as they tramp to Alder- 
shot or Dorchester. 

"England forever! Star-pointed and shining. Flinging 
her hedges out and asunder to embrace the world. ' ' 

The last poem is a sort of retrospect with the bronze horses of 
St. Mark's, conveying us from the times of Titus and Nero to 
the bombardments of the Austrians in the war just over. It is 
a magnificent undertaking and one might almost say it is too well 
done. Or rather it is so well done that it defeats its own pur- 
pose, since the reader is overpowered by its sheer force. There 
is no relief, no lower level by which one may survey the peaks. 
The air is so rare that one is in danger of being smothered. 
The style of this polyphonic prose hits one in the face all the 
time. It is very emphatic, staccato, abrupt, so that one feels 
as if he had been shouted at through a hundred pages. But the 
wealth of imagery, the variety of diction, the innumerable mani- 
festations of beauty reveal the genius of the author as nothing 
else she has done. I cannot but feel that the restraining influ- 
ence of metrical verse would have saved her from this prodigal 
expenditure of poetic power. It is comforting to realize that 
Miss Lowell has not gone over completely to prose poetry, for 
"Dried Marjoram" is metrical, rhymed, and stanzaic, and it 
is sweet relief after the crashing cymbals of "The Bronze 
Horses." 

Miss Lowell is indeed a conspicuous figure in American 
literature to-day. In range of technical skill, in the command 
of all mediums from metrical verse to polyphonic prose, in 
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the great variety of her subjects, in her wide sympathies and 
her democratic spirit, in her sensitiveness to all manifesta- 
tions of beauty, in her marvelous command of diction, and in 
her power to interpret the multitudinous aspects of American 
life and thought she is unsurpassed. And the joy of it is that 
she gives no sign of exhaustion or of having reached the peak of 
her performance. 

James W. T upper. 
Lafayette College. 



